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The book as a whole may be commended for its simplicity and 
at the same time for its scientific and practical aspects. Its teachings 
are sound and progressive, and the subject is presented in an inter¬ 
esting and readable style. We bespeak for it a cordial reception 
by the profession. L. A. D. 


The Dynamics of Living Matter. By Jacques Loeb. New 

York: The Columbia University Press, Macmillan & Co., 

agents, 1906. 

The whole biological world, a large proportion of the members 
of the medical profession, as well as others interested in natural 
science and, indeed, many of the laity throughout the world have 
become very familiar with the main features of some of Professor 
Loeb’s most striking contributions to biology; but the present 
volume makes available for those interested in such matters all the 
main details of his own work, his personal studies being made the 
basis of a most fascinating discussion of the subject under considera¬ 
tion, and being joined together by numerous and interesting refer¬ 
ences to the work of others upon similar lines. One would have 
difficulty in finding a book containing a greater amount of suggestive 
thought and experiment. Indeed, to one that has been only par¬ 
tially familiar with the author’s work, it is amazing to see the many 
evidences of brilliant thought and of fertility in experiment He 
takes up first, in the series of lectures that constitute the book, the 
general chemistry of life phenomena, giving an exceedingly lucid 
brief discussion of the most conspicuous recent work on enzymes in 
their various relations to life- He then considers the physical consti¬ 
tution of living matter; referring, for example, to foam-structures and 
emulsions, to the colloidal character of living matter and its bearing 
upon biological problems, to surface-films, to osmotic pressure, to 
the antagonistic effects of salts, etc. His next lecture refers to the 
physical manifestations of life, discussing the physico-chemistry 
of muscular contraction, cell division, and the origin of radiant 
energy and of electrical phenomena, etc. Next he takes up the role 
of the electrolytes, and the effects of heat and radiant energy upon 
firing matter; considers heliotropism, and other facts concerning 
tropisms and related phenomena; and finally discusses fertilization, 
heredity, and regenerative processes, including, in these latter chap¬ 
ters of the book, a discussion of his remarkable work upon artificial 
parthenogenesis and the artificial production of hybrids, together 
with many other points of intense interest Like many another 
brilliant investigator, he looks at some questions from the stand¬ 
point that particularly interests himself, and occasionally does not 
give quite enough credit to the other side of the question. Such 
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enthusiasm, however, is often one of the most important factors in 
producing new knowledge; and it is unfortunate only so far as it 
occasionally leads the imperfectly instructed reader into too free 
an acceptance of some points that are still merely suggestive, rather 
than established. D-E. 


A Text-book of the Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and Pharynx. 

By B. D. St. John Roosa, M.D., LL.D., and Beaman Doug¬ 
lass, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 

The most distinguishing features of this work are to be found in 
its thoroughness and completeness of scope, and in the common sense 
with which its authors deal with the problems of rhinology and 
otology. Both features are particularly noticeable in the portions 
of it which deal with the mntter of treatment, and as methods of 
treatment are given more attention than any other aspects of their 
subjects, the authors are to be congratulated upon their achieve¬ 
ment. Anatomy and pathology are but briefly dealt with compared 
with the amount of space allotted to the various measures calculated 
to give relief. We cannot but feel that this is a great advantage 
in a work of this character. So often such text-books are filled 
with lengthy descriptions of pathological appearances which are of 
but little value to the reader, and only serve to make the volume 
of greater bulk. Although a knowledge of the pathological conditions 
underlying diseases of the nose, throat, and ear is as absolutely 
essential to their proper treatment as it is to that of diseases else¬ 
where, nevertheless in a text-book commended for the use of students, 
or of practitioners, it is somewhat fruitless for the authors to exhibit 
their pathological knowledge to the exclusion of the practical de¬ 
ductions which they draw therefrom, and which are what the 
reader chiefly seeks in every book. 

Every aurist of experience knows, or should know, that there 
is much that can be done to alleviate the sufferings of those who 
have chronic catarrhal ear troubles, and he also is unfortunately 
aware of the fact that much can be done to accelerate their progress 
by measures injudiciously directed toward their relief. We feel 
that Drs. Roosa and Douglass have struck a happy medium between 
advising too assiduous treatment and, on the other hand, encour¬ 
aging as fully dangerous a neglect. 

It is to be regretted that the illustrations are not of better quality; 
most of them are reproductions of old plates, and not at all the 
land one expects in such an up-to-date book. As, however, so 
many of the modem books depend almost entirely upon the 
attractiveness of the illustrations, regardless of the value of the text, 
this feature may be passed over with slight regret. F. R. P. 



